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Under the united aid and guidance of these 
men, the establishment at Burgdorf continued 
to flourish, until from a change in the govern- 
ment, and possibly some jealousy of the 
liberal tendencies of his teaching in the 
aristocratic Canton of Berne, all public as- 
sistance was first withdrawn; and, finally he 
had notice to quit. The Canton de Vaud 
at once opened its arms to him; and offered 
him the choice of several localities and seve- 
ral public buildings whereto to transfer the 
institution. The celebrated Emanuel de 
Fellenberg also made him overtures to unite 
their plans. But though he was not insensi- | 
ble of the great advantages of being associa- 
ted with a man of such rank and opulence, 
whose exertions were likewise on the liberal 
side, and whose views on many points were 
coincident with his own, yet he was aware of 
a difference in foundation and spirit, to which 
he feared to subject his own work. Fellen- 
berg was endeavoring to discover the best 


Munchen-Buchsee. The remainder removed 
with Pestalozzi to the castle of Yverdon, 
which he had selected from among those 
which the liberality of the Canton de Vaud 
had placed at his disposal, on account of its 
beautiful situation on the southern shore of 
Lake Neufchatel; and which has ever since 
been principally associated with the celebrity 
of Pestalozzi’s name. 

The picture of Pestalozzi at Yverdon I 
must give in the words of one of his biogra- 
phers, from his own personal knowledge and 
memory of the intercourse he had enjoyed. 

“Young men who wished to devote them- 
selves to education, many of them destitute 
of all resources, flocked in great numbers to 
Yverdon, where they all found a kind re- 
ception, and ample opportunities for acquir- 
ing general information, as well as making 
themselves practically acquainted with the 
new method of instruction; and, what was of 
far greater importance, with the spirit with 
which the whole house was conducted, and of 
which it is hardly possible, without personal 
experience, to form an adequate notion. 
Never, perhaps, has the idea of domestic life 
been more beautifully realized—never the 


means for educating the different classes for | effect of a Christian family spirit more power- 
society as it is; Pestalozzi for educating all — illustrated, Persons of all ages, of all 
for society as it ought to be. The offer of|ranks, of all nations, of the most different 
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verging to the grave, but in heart and mind 
a child—seemed to breathe out continually, 
and to impart to all who came within his 
circle. . . Every individual with all that he 
had, and all that he could command, devoted 
himself to the happiness and the improvement 
of all. . . There was no one that claimed any 
privilege for himself,—none that sought any- 
thing apart from others. The same man who 
read a Lecture on History one hour, would, per- 
haps in the next, sit on the same form with 
his pupils, in a lesson of Arithmetic or 
Geometry ; nay, he would request their as- 
sistance, and receive their hints. Such facts 
were of daily occurrence in. a house in which 
every one was a teacher of what he knew; 
and every one, even the head himself, a 
learner of what he knew not. . . The atten- 
tion of all Europe was attracted to a board- 
ing-school, in an obscure little town among 
the mountains of Switzerland; and men who 
had completed their literary education were 
induced to take their seat as fellow-learners 
among little children.” 

Pestalozzi, now at the age of seventy years, 
still retained that remarkable vigor and ener- 
gy which had characterized him under all 
the difficulties and disappointments of his 
early career, but which only simple fidelity 
and dedication of the whole heart and mind 
can maintain under prosperous circumstances. 
In conjunction with his elder disciples, he 
continued to labor hard in the production 
and maturity of several literary works, most- 
ly intended to present the elements in the 
different branches of instruction in their 
natural and simplest possible forms, so as to 
be capable of universal use and application ; 
and to explain the principles and practice of 
the “method.” His active mind was not, 
however, inattentive to what was passing 
around him, in the great political changes of 
the eventful years of 1814-15; and when the 
close of the European war opened brighter 
prospects for everthing connected with free 
progress and social reformation, his inde- 
fatigable pen put forth as a sort of farewell 
address, a summary of his views on the prac- 
ticability of national improvement by means 
of popular, and especially of domestic edu- 
cation, in an “Earnest Appeal to the purer 
and nobler Feelings of my Countrymen.” 

He was confessedly at the head of the 
European educational movement. His estab- 
lishment had become the centre of attraction 
and resort of all those ardent minds, who, 
wearied with proscriptive forms and material 
tendencies, and having faith in human progress, 
cannot cease striving to do their part to bring 
about a better social condition. Kings and 
Princes now sought to give him tokens of 
their interest and consideration, and even felt 
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flattered by his notice and correspondence, 
But, alas! for the weakness of human na- 
ture, even Pestalozzi outlived his better days, 
Whatever there is of human virtue, is chiefly 
the hardy child of storms and difficulty, and 
can rarely withstand the fostering breath of 
popularity, or bear the full tide of success, 
After the delightful picture just given, it is a 
sore grief to have to record that an evil in- 
fluence crept into the establishment, by which 
Pestalozzi himself was deceived. 

By the ascendency of this influence, his 
most devoted friends and earnest fellow-labor- 
ers found themselves, one after another, com- 
pelled to leave him. “In 1816,” says his 
biographer before quoted, “ Krusi took hig 
departure, with the voice of sorrow; and 
Niederer, the year after, with the voice of 
warning.” The institution rapidly declined, 
and was finally brought to a close by the accu- 
mulation of pecuniary embarrasments; which, 
from his unbounded benevolence, and ex- 
treme dislike of having anything to do with 
the details of money-matters, had always been 
the weak practical side of Pestalozzi’s charac- 
ter. He died at. Brugg in the Canton of 
Basel, on the 17th of the 2d month, 1827, in 
the 83d year of his age. 

Pestalozzi was short in stature, square in 
figure; and an inclination of the head to sink, 
as it were, between the shoulders, gave to 
him a certain singular and somewhat unpre- 
possesing appearance. His countenance was 
marked by the traces of early thought, and 
of deep internal conflict and suffering. His 
habitual neglect of dress, and of all other 
matters of outward recommendation, and his 
unstudied manners, did not help to obviate 
the first unfavorable impression he often 
made upon strangers, and sometimes subject- 
ed him to ridicule. 

He had no pretensions to learning, nor to 
any of those acquisitions in science or accom- 
plishment, which are usually expected in a 
teacher. By one of his earliest friends and 
disciples, who knew him best, it is stated, that 
“in the common matters of routine of any 
ordinary school examination he would have 
stood remarkably behind.” Without the ad- 
vantages of person, or rank, or fortune, or 
even those talents and acquirements that 
usually mark a man for distinction, we must 
look a little deeper for sources of that repu- 
tation and the extraordinary influence he ac- 
quired among his cotemporaries, in almost 
entirely turning the current of men’s minds, 
and causing them to run in new channels, 
and giving them a world-wide impulse on the 
vital subject of education. For the impress 
he has left behind him, we must look into his 
views and principles, into the internal laws 
he announced as lying at the basis of all 
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truly progressive culture; which, although 
the institutions they are first more or less 
enshrined in from the common causes of 
human weakness and decay may fail, must 
continue to be those that all the efforts at im- 
provement and regeneration manifesting them- 
selves from time to time will revert to, when- 
ever the dead forms and mechanical con- 
trivances into which all our best things have a 
constant tendency to fall back, react upon 
the life, and become too oppressive any longer 
to be borne. 

An enlarged sympathy for the sufferings of 
others, and especially for thuse of the op- 
pressed and neglected classes, added to an ac- 
tive benevolence that seems to have known 
no bounds, were undoubtedly among the 
leading characteristics of Pestalozzi’s mind. 
“Ever since my youthful days,” he writes 
of himself, “the course of my feelings, rolling 
on like a mighty stream, was directed to this 
one end, to stem the sources of that misery in 
which I saw the people around me immersed.” 
We have seen that he applied himself to two 
of the professions, supposed to provide reme- 
dies for our spiritual, and some of our natu- 
ral evils; but that his acute sense of truth 
and justice compelled him to abandon them, 
when he found it was not held dishonorable 
to employ them for quite other ends. The 
more he studied the state of society, the more 
he saw that the training of its various classes 
was not in accordance with its professed ob- 
jects; that life was no where considered as 
the only ground for profession; nor, in our 
public institutions were they even seriously 
taught as essentially connected ; that want of 
harmony in the results was consequently 
everywhere prevalent; that appearances in 
general took the place of realities with the 
upper classes, while the lower classes were 
wholly neglected. 

It was therefore to alleviate the condition of 
the neglected and destitute classes that his 
earnest efforts were first directed. Education 
in its largest sense appeared to him to be their 
most pressing need. To elevate them by in- 
dustry and culture toa position in which it 
was possible for them to work out their own 
freedom and independence, was what he held 
to be essential. In order to discover the best 
means for this end, it was among them that 
the energy and singleness of his character, 
and his remarkable spirit of self-sacrifice, in- 
duced him to seek his experience. Those 
who, in pursuance of the simple line of duty, 
think it right to visit the prison and the 
asylum, and to place themselves in actual 
sympathy and relationship with the real life 
of those whom they degire to serve, know 
something of the deep insight into themselves 
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observation and experience this pathway 


alone can secure. Perhaps no one was ever 
brought into closer contact with the daily 
inner life of the poor. Very touchingly he 
says of himself, “I lived for years in the 
circle of more than fifty pauper children. I 
divided with them in poverty my bread. I 
lived myself as a beggar, in order to teach 
beggars to live like men. . . In misery I 
became more and more intimately acquainted 
with the misery of the people and its sources, 
and thus learned to know them as no prosper- 
ous man can. I suffered what the people suf- 
fered ; and the people showed itself to me, as it 
was, and as it showed itself to no other man.” 

One of the first great truths that dawned 
upon the mind of Pestalozzi, in the course of 
his investigations, was with regard to the 
period at which education commences in the 
life of the child. In the pursuit of his in- 
quiries, he arrived at the conviction that the 
first hour of tts instruction is the hour of its 
birth. From the moment in which the senses 
of the child become susceptible of the im- 
pressions of nature, from that moment does na- 
ture commence her teachings herself, whether 
any other influence is at hand to regulate 
the lessons or not. Nor must it be supposed 
that this so simple and obvious conclusion 
was arrived at otherwise than step by step, 
after long experience through a patient pro- 
cess of laborious deduction ; aoe to the no 
small surprise and delight of Pestalozzi him- 
self. It gave him a definite starting-point, a 
fixed and foundational fulcrum on which he 
could establish his levers to upraise the old 
world of nations on the subject of education. 
Axiom as it appears to be, and ready as is 
the theoretical assent given to it, when ad- 
dressed to the intelligent mind, we all practi- 
cally disbelieve it, in the treatment of our 
children. To say nothing of the vulgar 
notion that the business of education only 
seriously commences when the child is sent 
to school, and the secret misgivings of those 
parents who do make some earlier attempts 
at forming the minds of their children that 
they are trespassing on the field of other and 
surer hands, are not, almost universally, the 
first and tenderest years of infancy and child- 
hood left to all sorts of chance influences, 
and worse? Depend upon it, nature and her 
laws never neglect the child, any more than 
she does the natural soil, whether cared for 
and cultivated or not. All the influences 
around us, for good and for evil, are unceas- 
ingly at work, both with an eternal and an 
internal forming power. And as education, 
whether consciously or not, commences with 
the moment of birth, so it is a Pestalozzian 
principle that it never finishes, except with 
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From the period at which education thus 
commences, Pestalozzi was naturally led to 
look around for the first teachers. True to 
the beautiful order and providence that every- 
where prevails, nature finds these at once in 
the mothers. If there is any one thing Pesta- 
lozzi relied on more surely than another, and 
that is breathed into his writings with more con- 
stancy and earnestness, as a means of reform- 
ing popular education, of rendering it as 
universal as its objects, and of infusing a 
living spirit into its old empiric forms, it is 
the unfailing power and tenderness of mater- 
nal love. Mothers are, of necessity, the first 
teachers of mankind, the especial guardians 
of our most important and most forming 
years. Women are endowed with more con- 
stancy and higher instincts than men; and 
in every extremity are our final resort. 
Scarcely beyond them does the essential spirit 
of self-sacrifice exist. To awaken in mothers, 
therefore, a sense of their high calling, was 
the aim on which he rested his chief hopes 
for the rising generations. He was perfectly 
aware of the objections against adding this 
duty to the over-burdened duties of mothers, 
especially in the oppressed households of the 
laboring population, and of the general plea 
of want of qualification so readily raised by 
mothers of all classes. He strenuously de- 
nied both theoneand theother. Heshowed how 
the fulfilment of this duty would lighten all 
other duties; but if otherwise, the social ar- 
rangements must be altered to the greater and 
more pressing need. Nor is it, in truth, the 
humbler classes who, in proportion to their 
means and opportunities, neglect their chil- 
dren the most. The most heartless abandon- 
ment is towards the other end of society, 
nearly in an ascending scale. Pestalozzi was 
firm in the belief that with the gift itself, and 
with the desire, Providence would always be- 
stow the ability to nurture, with the aid of 
the improved methods of instruction which 
the idea of the duty and the necessity would 
themselves give birth to. As has been stated, 
he labored himself perseveringly at the pro- 
duction of elementary books, so based upon 
the true principles of the development of the 
human mind, that the uneducated could use 
them, in the steps for which they were in- 


tended, as well as the most learned. At least | 


in the earlier stages of infantile development, 
and perhaps much further than is generally 
supposed into the opening promise of youth, 
nothing can replace a mother’s love and in- 
fluence; nor can anything repay the loss to 
mothers themselves of the highest teachings, 
and the purest earthly sources of joy and 
happiness, by resigning their most sacred 
trust into the hands of others. Very much 
of the failure of most of our modern refine- 


ments in education, in producing its highest 
ends, may perhaps be closely connected with 
a one error, lying so near to the sources of 
ife. 
? (To be continued.) 
sccinesnlllapiitinaiti 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE NATURAL MAN.” 

“Tt is generally allowed amongst the pro- 
fessors of Christianity that in us—that is, in 
our flesh or natural man—dwelleth no good 
thing.” This quotation is but a reiteration 
of a sentiment that has been handed down 
through many generations and received as 4 
truism. On reading it to-day, the queries 
spontaneously arose, Who was the Creator of 
this “natural man” in whom “no good 
dwells?’ What are the faculties and dispo- 
sitions inherent in that nature, and whence 
their origin? Benevolence, leading to unsel- 
fish aid to the destitute and afflicted, and to 
a charitable feeling towards the erring; hu- 
man love binding together families and friends, 
and sacrificing personal ease and health for 
their benefit; the power of admiration for the 
useful and” the beautiful in the various de- 
partments of the outer world, and an appreci- 
tion of life’s privileges,—are not these among 
the many endowments of the “ natural man,” 
and are these evils? I am induced to offer 
these thoughts in their simplicity to the “ In- 
telligencer,” in the hope of eliciting from some 
of its readers their thoughts on the subject. 
If I am in error as to what constitutes the 
“natural man” and what “dwells in him,” I 
should be glad to becorrected. I have feared 
that not this alone, but other phrases which 
have descended to us traditionally, have been 
adopted without examination into their merits, 
and are being still perpetuated more to the 
perplexity of the inexperienced mind than to 
its spiritual enlightenment; I would suggest 
that such should be brought before us through 
the pages of the Intelligencer, by any one who 
apprehends a fallacy in their meaning. A 
discussion on such subjects conducted in the 
“spirit of meekness and love,” I believe would 
tend to an enlargement of spiritual views, in 
which might be experienced a growth in the 
spiritual life. Queries advanced and met 
with replies in ever so simple language, or 
articles on any subject worthy our considera- 
tion, would doubtless lighten the burden of 
our estimable editors who have labored long 
in this field without any remuneration except 
that accruing from the effort to do good. 
Should not more who have reaped the benefit 
of their labors put their shoulders to the work 
for the help of these, and thus occupy their 
gifts in this way te their own and other’s ad- 
vantage? Surely, in such a periodical, in a 
Society where there is so much talent, research 
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and experience, there should be more original 
matter, and through this medium we may 
“help each other.” 

Richmond, Ind. Ss. 


—__———~9e —_—_ 


Gop will accept your first attempts to serve 
him not as a perfect work, but as a beginning. 
The first little blades of wheat are as pleasant 
to the farmer’s eyes as the whole field waving 
with grain. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF LYDIA 8. WIERMAN. 


Lydia S. Wierman, a minister of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Illinois, recently 
deceased, was born in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, in 1804. When she was about six 
years old, her parents, Joseph and Mary 
Lundy, moved to Burlington County, in the 
same State. 

She was of an active temperament, and in 
early life manifested a desire for the gratifi- 
cation of youthful vanity and folly, but was 
restrained by her parents, who tenderly ad- 
monished and watched over their children 
for good. She listened, and generally sub- 
mitted to their counsels, though at times 
much in the cross to her natural inclinations; 
and in after years she often expressed that 
nothing weighed more upon her mind, or 
gave her greater uneasiness, than to observe 
disobedience to parents. 

After she arrived at womanhood her health 
became impaired, and realizing the uncer- 
tainty of life and feeling that she had a work 
to do, she thirsted for that living water and 
that heavenly bread which can alone nourish 
and sustain the soul. She sought in solitary 
walks and in her private chamber to com- 
mune with her Father in secret, and was 
thereby strengthened to forsake youthful 
vanity, and enabled to bear a testimony to 
plainness and simplicity in dress and address. 

Quite early in life she appeared in the 
ministry, and her example and solid depért- 
ment were such as to command respect wher- 
ever her lot was cast. Her ministry being 
not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in “the demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power,” often baptized the assembly in a 
deep and reverent sense of the love of God. 
Having a retentive memory and conversa- 
tional powers of a high order, she was pecu- 
liarly calculated by her loving and endear- 
ing manners to interest and instruct the social 
circle. To some of her younger sisters she 
was as a mother, 

On the 24th of Third month, 1831, she 
was married to Joel Wierman, of Adams Co., 
Pa. In the relation of wife her example was 
worthy of imitation, showing in her every- 
day walk a concern to maintain the nearness 


of feeling which united them. In the capaci- 
ty of mother, teuderness and firmness were 
blended with a deep concern for the present 
and eternal welfare of her children. For a 
number of years she and her husband were 
proprietors of a Female Seminary, established 
at their own home, and she devoted herself 
with zeal to the cause of education. The 
mental and moral advancement of the youth 
at all times engaged her earnest labor and 
unwearied attention. 

She was a half sister of the late indefati- 
gable philanthropist, Benjamin Lundy, and 
was an earnest advocate for the liberation of 
the slave, encouraging all to work in the way 
that seemed to them right for the attain- 
ment of this end. She felt it to be her duty 
to abstain, as far as possible, from the pro- 
ducts of slave labor, but was charitable to- 
ward those who differed from her in senti- 
ment. 

In gospel love she visited many families 
in Virginia and elsewhere who held slaves, 
to warn and plead with them against this 
most iniquitous practice. She also visited 
the slave prisons in Baltimore; and we be- 
lieve that her labors were kindly received, 
and had the effect of softening the hearts of 
some of the people. In illustrating her feel- 
ings of love and charity, we quote a passage 
from one of her letters: “My dear Sister, 
Thou feel’st very near to me. I remember 
when we used to sit by our father’s fire, in 
silent meditation, to have seen thy heart 
tendered and drawn forth in sympathy with 
human woe. How I would enjoy to sit with 
thee again, that we might mingle our tears 
together. Ifthe same mind is in us that was 
in Jesus, we shall be sent to the lost of the 
human family, and shall feel inclined to re- 
claim the prodigal and the sinner, (those 
generally esteemed immoral.) 

“If we do this, we must be in the spirit ia 
which He was. He was the friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. He sat at their table: 
He was found in their company, and He 
ministered to them reproof; they saw His 
example, and were instructed; and it is thus 
that our light must shine upon those around 
us. Qh, then, let us put far from us that dis- 
position which would say to the farthest 
wanderer, ‘ Prodigal, stand by thyself; come 
not near me, for I am holier than thou.’” 

In 1857, she removed with her husband to 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., where her friends bear testimony to the 
value of her example and public services, as 
follows: “Our dear friend and acceptable 
minister, Lydia S. Wierman, (deceased,) was 
a valuable member of our meeting for one 
year, in which time her solid deportment, 
and interesting and instructive conversation, 
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endeared her to us. She was diligent in at- 
tending meetings and preaching the gospel to 
the comfort and satisfaction of many who 
heard her.; warning them to beware of world- 
ly ambition, and to seek and labor for true 
riches in Christ, which endure forever. She 
had a gift of utterance beyond many. Sound 
in judgment and doctrine, and convincing to 
the understanding, her testimonies were also 
pleasing to many who were not of our So- 
ciety. May we who remain be faithful unto 
the Lord ; freely give up to follow him, and 
manifest our love and respect for our deceased 
friend and her work, by following the whole- 
some counsel and Christian advice which she 
so often gave.” 

In the year 1858, she removed with her 
family to Putnam County, Illinois, and was 
attached to Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
where her labors of love in the ministry were 
marked as of the ability that God gives; 
manifesting both in public and private a 
Godly zeal for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness, she often called attention to 
the necessity of submitting to the operative 
influence of the power and Spirit of Truth 
upon the mind, in order to realize a union 
und communion of spirit with the Father. 
It was evidently her desire that all might 
realize the feeling that would induce them to 
give God the praise, honor and glory for 
every good and perfect gift. With the ap- 
probation of the Monthly Meeting she ap- 
pointed meetings in surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, among professors of other religious 
denominations, which resulted to the satisfac- 
tion of her friends, and to the peace of her 
own mind. She also visited in gospel love, 
Friends in various places in Illinois, scattered 
as they are; and even after her health be- 
came impaired, she persevered in'order to 
accomplish that which she believed to be re- 
quired of her, and realized that her strength, 
both physically and spiritually, was adequate 
to the work. It was manifest to the visited, 
that her chief joy was in being a faithful 
laborer in her Heavenly Father’s vineyard. 

In the fall of 1859, she attended the Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Honey Creek, Indiana, 
and the Yearly Meeting at Richmond. Be- 
fore setting out on the journey, she obtained 
a minute from her Monthly Meeting, expres- 
sive of unity with her apprehension of duty, 
to attend White Water Quarterly Meeting, 
and to visit some of the families of Milford 
Monthly Meeting, which she performed to 
her own and her friends satisfaction. 

In 1860, she attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Blue River, Indiana, and the 
Yearly Meeting held at Waynesville, Ohio, 
with a minute from the Monthly Meeting ex- 
pressive of unity with her concern to appoint 
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some meetings on her way going and return- 
ing, and in and about Waynesville, which 
was satisfactorily accomplished. She also 
attended the Yearly Meeting at Richmond 
in the year 1861. 

Her health being much impaired the last 
three years of her life, she was confined most- 
ly at home, but she was diligent in attending 
meetings when her health permitted, extend- 
ing counsel and encouragement to her fellow- 
travellers Zionward. The establishment of a 
small library in the year 1862, under the 
care of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, is due 
to her exertions. 

In a letter to one of her sisters, a little 
more than a year before her death, she re- 
marked, ‘“Indisposition has prevented my 
finishing this letter. It is a great trial not to 
be able to go out, nor sew, knit nor read 
much. I pray continually for patience to 
endure so monotonous a life, and my mind is 
preserved in quietness and peace. I reflect 
on my former life and find many things to 
regret, but the consciousness of right inten- 
tions yelieves the pain of omission or com- 
mission, and I look to the future life calmly 
and full of hope. I know not how soon I 
may leave this clay tenement, or how long I 
must endure. the beatings of the storms of 
time, but all is peace within. My hope and 
trust are in God, who answereth prayer. 
Oh, joyful hope! that we shall meet again to 
part no more!” We will add her farewell 
message : “‘ My dear sister, | am lying very 
sick on my bed at home, where I have been 
most of the time for the last eight days, 
solemnly aware of the fact that in a few days 
the veil will be drawn between you and me, 
and that we will meet no more on this side of 


the grave! I bid you a loving and affection- ‘ 


ate farewell. My feelings are those of calm 
resignation and faith in the Divine Father, 
who hath been with me from my youth up; 
which faith and trust have been my strength 
through time, and now support my mind as 
life is calmly waning. Farewell, my dear 
sister, dear brother, and children all, as 
though named, and may we meet again 
where there is no separation.” 

Their residence having been burned by 
accident, nearly all her private writings and 
a journal of a part of her services in the min- 
istry were destroyed, and, owing to her pro- 
tracted ill health, they were never replaced. 

After a long and trying sickness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience, and during which she frequently ex- 
tended words of counsel and encouragement 
to her friends, she departed this life on the 
28th of Fifth month, 1864, leaving a void in 
her immediate circle which neither time nor 
change can fill. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INCENTIVES TO WORSHIP. 


The Western States and Territories, com- 
prising more than half of our country, have, 
as an element in their growing population, 
many isolated families and individual mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Most of these 
on their removal here are probably not in- 
formed of the localities of settled meetings, 
and if they were, the fact of the land being 
dearer than an dverage in such vicinities, 
turns their attention to other parts where we 
have no meetings. Having lived in the West 
several years with my family, and remote 
from any established meeting, our course of 
duty and inquiry have led us to some items 
of intelligence that, it seems to me, may lift 
other heads in hope, if more widely known. 

We all know that it is good to wait upon 
the Lord in a public, open way, and to main- 
tain with all the force of silent, good example, 
and all the emphasis of true speech, that in 
Him, and Him alone is everlasting strength. 
And this prayerful, every-day waiting must 
be an individual work. Why, then, may not 
any isolated member or family have a meet- 
ing publicly to prove to the world that all 
who truly wait upon the Lord do, everywhere, 
renew their strength? Impressed with these 
blessed truths, we upon our settlement here, 
instituted a home meeting. Though very few 
others attended, we felt it a strength to us. 
We also opened a home school, which attract- 
ed more attention, and led, in the course of 
two or three years, to voluntary offers from 
some of our neighbors to furnish us with funds 
for building a seminary in our village, where 
other children might be taught with ours, 
though the free system had long since been 
adopted here. None of these people were 
Friends, though two had been raised among 
them. Established in the school without any 
purpose of using it for a meeting-house, a few 
of our inquiring neighbors desired us to change 
our place of worship from the house to the 
Seminary, which we have done—and, we feel, 
with benefit to ourselves and others. There 
is a family meeting which was begun before 
ours,—27 miles off—which is frequently at- 
tended by a goodly number of people, though 
generally held in silence. 

There being in this section of Illinois, as 
appears to be the case in other parts of the 
State, numbers of scattered families, a con- 
cern was felt for the opening of Circular 
Monthly Meetings for Worship. On apply- 
iug to the Monthly Meeting at Clear Creek, 
our request was granted over two years since, 
and these meetings are attended by the most 
of Friends, and by numbers of other people. 
Our mode of worship is so singular and so 
distinct in principle from the popular forms, 











































mation of 
mindful that her ascent up the great hill of 
the present life must be nearly consummated. 


that we may not, at first, expect any large 
additions to our fold by convincement; but 
the privilege of social intercommunion through 
the medium of inspired worship, to those who 
know the pure and perfect way, is one of the 
endearing charms of life. And the writer of 
these lines can affirm, that one alone in a 
meeting with the Father of Spirits is and can 
be favored with the sweet incomes of Divine 
love. The Truth, then, points out the way 
for the gathering of people in all lands, and 
without any other ministry than the free 
ministry of the Holy Spirit, everywhere will- 
ing, and everywhere near. Abraham wor- 
shipped alone, and became the spiritual father 
of a multitude. The true, preserving, vital 
strength never was in man, nor in numbers of 
men: in the Lord Jehovah alone is everlast- 
ing strength; hence Abraham is as mighty 
alone as Solomon in the great congregation. 
If all the scattered, living members of our 
Society would offer, as Daniel did, public de- 
votion to God, at stated times, and wait for 
the arising of Divine power, they would be as 
so many beacon lights to external worship- 
pers, inviting them to that grace which has 
appeared unto all, and which, as affirmed in 
the Scriptures, is sufficient for them. No 
worship is so honorable—none so truly ex- 
alted—as that of waiting for and worshipping 
God in Spirit; for no communion can be so 
high, so pure, so holy, as that between man 
and his Maker. 


Prophetstown, Il. 8. A. 


eee 


There is a living power in true sentiments. 


When we hear them spoken, they take their 
place in our memories, and seem often to hide 
themselves away out of sight. But in times 
of trial, temptation, or suffering, just when 
they are needed for strength or comfort, some 
spirit hand turns the leaf on which they were 
written, and !o! they are ours again. 


imamate 
EXCERPTS, 

Or scraps from unpublished Letters recently received. 

. .. + While it gave me concern, (the inti- 

’s indisposition,) I was not un- 





Doubtless she can look back from her ele- 
vated position, over the long track of her ex- 
istence, and see many evidences of trial and 
infirmity—yet with each a Divine Hand near 
to support under all such conditions: and can 
we not believe, come when they may, that the 
same Hand will be more clearly seen in the 
later and closing hours when the solemn 
journey here shall terminate—ready and pre- 
pared to lift into that chariot of light which 
shall convey her onward and upward to the 
beautiful home prepared for all who love the 
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appearing and government of the One Eter- 


aud moderates the mental courses in the great 
nal Power. 


journey of life with a firm and masterly hand, 

































Thy words of encouragement made me 
stronger, even though I felt unworthy of half 
the credit thou gives me in regard to the pa- 
tience and resignation with which the little 
counter currents of my life are met. Far 
short as I come of this, thy good counsel 
stimulated me to greater watchfulness and 
resignation to every dispensation, which, 
though trying even to the better life, yet may 
be as blessings dispensed with unsightly cover- 
ings. When we come at some future time to 
look in upon them, they may prove to be 
costly jewels gathered out of bitter crosses 
and self-denial, and which, if we faint not, 
may have a setting in the crown immortal, 
which, may we not believe, awaits every fol- 
lower of “Him who is meek and lowly of 
heart.” When I look at these things in this 
way, I rejoice that my life is just as it is; but 
when we come to live the hours of trial, how 
we shrink, falter and grow almost rebellious! 
“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
Yesterday, in reading Hugh Judge’s journal, 
I was much interested with his humility and 
. his resignation to hard things in his early 

life, when at one time he almost resolved to 
run away from his master, thinking even 
= fare would be better than what he had. 

ut the Father restrained him. He had a 
work for him to do, and in preparing him for 
it He turned these crosses and disappointments 
into blessings. Truly we have a good, su- 
premely good Father. “Great and marvel- 
Jous are his works;” works of which poor 
finite man can have no conception. Then let 
us not murmur at any thing with which we 
meet as we journey along; and we will not, as 
we come cluser and closer to our holy Pro- 
tector, and feel Him to be our all in all,—our 
entire trust and dependence. This nearness, 
this trust, is what I desire above all things for 
myself, and for all my loved ones; an entire 
rest from our own works,—a being led as the 
gentle lamb, ready to turn at the least inti- 
mation of the heavenly Shepherd in the way 
He designates. Then and then only shall we 
realize our way to be a “ way of pleasantness,” 
and our path “a path of peace.” My belief 
is that such a condition is attainable, although 
it may have to be reached through much suf- 
fering; but what is the cost compared with 
the prize? 
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Tue New Meetina-Hovse at READING, 
Pa.—Several weeks since we noticed the de- 
molition of the Old Log Meeting-House at 
Reading, Pa., and the erection of a new and 
commodious one for the accommodation of 
Friends in that city. A correspondent in 
Reading has furnished an account of the open- 
ing of the meeting on First-day, the 3d of this 
month, and forwarded two of the newspapers 
of that city which allude to the circum- 
stance. From these sources we extract the 
following information : 


“The new meeting-house of the Society of 
Friends was opened for public worship on 
First-day morning (6th inst.,) without any 
ceremonies more than is usual at the regular 
meetings of the Society. Several members 
of the committee, who visit the meeting quar- 
terly, were present. 

“The usual quarterly meeting for — 
was held at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
general invitation having been extended to 
the public, the house was filled to overflowing, 
many not being able to obtain seats, though 
chairs and benches were borrowed to fill up 
all the available space. 

“ After an impressive silence of more than 

half an hour, a Friend arose and addressed 
the people for nearly an hour, dwelling on the 
plain truths of Christianity as exemplified in 
the teachings and practice of Christ and his 
disciples, and also inculcating the necessity 
‘of conforming our daily life to these teach- 
ings. 
O He was followed by a woman minister of 
the Society, who, in a short, practical sermon, 
stated some of the views and principles held 
by them. After which the meeting closed. 

“The Society having a strong testimony in 
favor of free gospel ministry and free seats in 
a house of worship, of course no collection 
was made.” 

“The new meeting-house is 22 feet in front 
towards Sixth St., and 50 feet in depth. The 
meeting-room 22 feet by 38 feet 6 inches. The 
school-room 16 feet 6 inches by 38 feet 6 in. 
The class or committee room 8 feet by 11 feet. 
The vestibule 8 feet by 27 feet 6 inches. The 
platform 3 feet 8 inches in width, which ex- 
tends across the whole interior. 

“The edifice is erected of mountain stone, 
from the hills adjacent to our city; the wood 





Happiness is a state of discipline, and is 
only to be found in any considerable degree 
of purity and permanency (without which 
qualities it is unworthy of the name) in a 
regulated and harmonious mind, where re- 
ligion is the charioteer, and reigns, and guides, 
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work of white and yellow pine; the seats of 
poplar, and several are from the old log struc- 
ture which formerly stood in Washington St. 

“Architect, William Eyre, Philadelphia: 
Builder and Carpenter, B. Hemmig, Reading. 
F. Till & Co., of Court St., furnished the gas 
fittings. 

“It is a plain and substantial structure; 


over the entrance is a stone tablet on which is 
inscribed : 


Friends’ 
M. H., 
1868.” 


Iowa.—We occasionally receive commu- 
nications from Friends in different parts of 
the country which give evidence that they 
are awakening to the necessity of labor, in 
order that the waste places may be rebuilt, 
and the scattered tribes may be gathered. A 
correspondent from Marshall County, Iowa, 
informs us that a committee was appointed 
by Prarie Grove Monthly Meeting to visit 
the meetings established in that State, and 
also settlements in which families of Friends 
reside, and to appoint meetings wherever truth 
may open the way. In the fulfilment of their 
appointment the committee have visited and 
appointed a number of meetings, which our 
correspondent informs us were generally well 
attended, and the labors of the committee ap- 
preciated. 

It is probable the labors of the committee 
may result in the, establishment of some 
meetings in this thriving State, which is being 
rapidly settled by emigration. A meeting 
on First-day has been held for some time 
past at Marcitte, according to the order of 
Friends. Our. correspondent remarks in 
relation to the neighborhood in which he 
resides, “We have a beautiful and fertile 
country on the line of the great North-West- 
ern Railroad, leading from Chicago to the 
Pacific Railroad. Friends desirous of re- 
moving to the West, I apprehend will find 
in Marshall County, Iowa, as many induce- 
ments to locate as in any other part of the 
State.” Many Friends from the East have 
found it to their interest to seek homes in the 
Western States,~and no doubt many more 
will do so, but we believe great loss has often 
been sustained by settling in neighborhoods 
where there are no established meetings of 
Friends. We hope this matter may be well 


considered by those who purpose removing to 
the West, and who have been trained under 
the influences of the Society. 


Diep, at Camden, Del., on Second-day, the 7th 
inst., Paese Doxsy, in her 79th year; an elder of 
Camden Monthly Meeting. A pure, practical Chris- 
tian has passed from time and suffering to eternal 
rest. 


, at his residence, in Denton, Md., of con- 
gestive chill, Jovaruan Tytor, aged 62 years. His 
life as manifested in love to his fellow man, in 
which all who knew him can bear witness, is his 
best eulogy. To have known him was to know a 
plain, bonest, unpretending man, without vanity or 
ostentation, loving his duty as instructed by the 
light that was within him, a living example to all 
men that God was with him in all his ways. So- 
ciety loses an upright citizen, his friends that peace- 
ful counsel which few that are left among them will 
be able to supply, and his family a noble father, for 
whose loss God alone can console them. His last 
moments were so calm that none knew when he left 
earth to enter upon the rich inheritance that is in 
reservation for the people of God. 


, at her residence in Salem, N.J., on the 9th 
of Eighth month, 1868, Martaa B. Hancock, aged 
68 years; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 
The life of this departed Friend has been one of 
many and varied trials, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. Her cheerful, trust- 
ing spirit was a bright example to those around her, 
never doubting that he who would not permit a 
‘*sparrow to fall to the ground without his notice’ 
would also care for her. She was concerned that 
her day’s work should keep pace with the day, and 
the pale messenger found her in the evening of her 
life with her ‘‘lamp trimmed and burning ;” and 
“like a shock of corn fully ripe,’’ we doubt not 
she has been gathered into the heavenly garner. 

——, on the 5th inst., at his residence in Jamaica, 
Cuas. Wuirtson, in the 56th year of his age; a mem- 
ber and overseer of Flushing Monthly Meeting, L. I. 
His retiring and exemplary character gave evidence 
that he endeavored to live the life of a Christian ; 
and it might be said of him, as of one formerly, 
‘¢ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no guile.’’ 
His illness was of short duration, but he was per- 
mitted to have a foretaste of the joys that awaited 
him at the entrance of the eternal world ; frequently 
expressing himself as being entirely ready, that all 
was joy and happiness before him, and that he felt 
nothing in his way. Thus he quietly passed away, 
to receive the reward of ‘“‘well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”’ E. H. B. 


Old age is a public good. Do not feel sad 
because you are old. Whenever you are 
walking, no one ever opens a gate for you to 
pass through, no one ever honors you with 
any kind of help, without being himself the 
better for what he does; for fellow feeling 
with the aged ripens the soul. 


——-o 


Two things there are indicative of a weak 
mind ; to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be silent.— 
Persian sage, 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
We are indebted to two of our friends in 
Ohio for the following account of their late 
Yearly Meeting: 


Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Mt. Pleasant, from 31st of Eighth month 
to the 3d of Ninth month, inclusive, 1868. 

On First-day previous, the public gathering 
at 10 o’clock was a large concourse of Friends 
and others; many known as “Gurney Friends” 
were present. The meeting was a good one; 
living and encouraging testimonies were borne 
to the all-sufficiency of the light and life of 
Christ in the soul, and we were encouraged 
to become more dedicated followers of this 
Divine principle. 

In the afternoon, Heavenly love was like- 
wise felt to prevail. A ministering Friend of 
the Gurney branch of Society expressed unity 
with what had been said, and appeared in 
supplication for all present. In the evening, 
two travelling Friends of that branch of the 
Society had an appointed meeting in the 
same house, the house being owned in com- 
mon by the three brauches of the Society of 
Friends. Many of our members were present 
at the meeting, thus reciprocating a feeling of 
brotherly kindness. 

At the opening of the Men’s Meeting for 
business on Second-day all the representatives 
from the Quarterly Meetings were present. 
Minutes were received and read for Louisa 
Steer, a Minister, and William B. Steer, an 
Elder, her husband and travelling companion, 
from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Virginia; 
for Thomas Foulke, a Minister from New 
York City, and for David and Naomi Barnes, 
— from Purchase Monthly Meeting, 


Epistles were received from all the meet- 
ings with which we correspond, and in the 
reading of them we were strengthened b 
the evidence of unity and fellowship with 
our distant brethren. To prepare an Essay 
of an Epistle to respond thereto, several 
Friends were appointed. _ 

A committee was also appointed to unite 
with women Friends in preparing returning 
minutes for those producing them from their 
several meetings. 

3d of the week,—Nathan P. Grisell, on be- 
half of the Representatives, reported Joseph 
8. Hartly for Clerk and Joseph Mead to as- 
sist him, who, being separately considered, 
were united with, and appointed to serve the 
ensuing year. 

Upon examining the state of society as 
shown by the Answers to the Queries, the 
meetings have all been attended, except in 
one of the small branches, owing to indisposi- 
tion; the mid-week meetings were mostly 
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small. The exercise that prevailed in the 
minds of some on considering the very im- 
portant subject of meeting together, elicited 
much pertinent counsel and strong exhorta- 
tion to be more faithful in this duty. The 
remaining answers evince that the body is 

et mindful of our testimonies, though suffer- 
ing and weakness abound. 

5th of the week.—The minutes of the Meéet- 
ing for Sufferings or Representative Commit- 
tee were read, and the proceedings of that body 
the past year approved. They having informed 
that the time for which they were appointed 
had transpired, it was proposed and united with 
by the meeting that women Friends should 
be invited to co-operate in appointing mem- 
bers tq compose jointly a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings or Representative Committee. 

Women’s Meeting uniting with the propo- 
sition, it became necessary to make some 
change in the Discipline. It was con- 
cluded that the directions in the Discipline 
in relation to the number necessary to 
constitute the Meeting for Sufferings be so 
changed as to read thus:—Which is to 
consist of a suitable number of men and 
women Friends from each Quarterly Meet- 
ing,—which number shall be determined by 
the Yearly Meeting from time to time. The 
number at this time to be nine men and four 
women Friends from each Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

The subject of Indian affairs claimed the 
attention of the meeting, and the Meeting for 
Sufferings was instructed to still keep the sub- 
ject before them and act therein as way may 
open. That Committee has taken the subject 
into consideration, and appointed a sub-com- 
mittee, to have it under care and to act in 
conjunction with similar committees of the 


other Yearly Meetings if occasion should re- 


quire it. , 

The Committee of Epistles produced one, 
which, with a little alteration, was approved, 
and a copy directed to be sent to each of the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond. 
Ezekiel Roberts, of Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, and Job Lamborn, of Salem, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, were appointed coi- 
respondents for the Yearly Meeting. 

Under a feeling of much love and harmony, 
the Yearly Meeting closed its sessions on the 
3d inst., after a season of true enjoyment to 
many who were in attendance. There is 
evidence to induce the belief that our ming- 
ling together, not only in a solemn religious 
capacity, but also in the socia] rebation, has 
been strengthening, and that the wise resolve 
of many has been to seek more earnestly in 
the future ‘for the sustaining and oe 
bread that will nourish and sustain when al 
earthly powers fail. The meeting concluded 
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to meet at Salem next year, at the usual time, 
if so permitted. 

The Representative Committee met at the 
rise of the Yearly Meeting and appointed a 
Clerk, a Committee to have the care of In- 
dian affairs, and a correspondent from each 
Quarterly Meeting, whose address is as fol- 
lows :— 

SAMUEL S. Tomitnson, Mt. Pleasant, Jef- 
ferson Co., Ohio. 

JosePpH Mean, Loydsville, Belmont Co., 
Ohio. 

JosePpH S. Harty, Alliance, Stark Co., 
Ohio. 


From the Lima Correspondent of the N. Y. Times, 
THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


Lima, Monday, August 24, 1868.—The 
warnings of a great calamity, of which I 
gave a hurried account in my last letter, have 
been terribly fulfilled. From Quito to Chiloe, 
the whole of our western cvast has been vis- 
ited with ruin too dreadful for description. 
Whole cities, with their inhabitants, have 
been swallowed by the yawning earth or sub- 
merged by the overwhelming sea. The ex- 
tent of the calamity can only be estimated at 
present; but every hour brings fresh tidings 
of disasters from the coast and the interior, 
and the loss of life cannot fall below 30,000 
souls, while it may reach the number 60,000. 


But the extent of this appalling disaster is 
only partially represented by the loss of life. 
Happy the fate of those who perished 
instantly, compared with that of thousands 


who survive. Provisions of any kind are 
scarcely to be had, and the country is filled 
with starving people seeking shelter and food. 
The Peruvian Congress has authorized the 
President to spend $2,000,000 on the destitute, 
and the guano agents have loaned the Govern- 
ment $500,000 of the money, without interest. 
But this sum will go but a small way toward 
relieving the actual wants of the thousands 
who are cast homeless and destitute upon an 
almost ruined country. 

Although South America, and especially 
the Western coast, has often suffered from 
earthquakes, none of equal extent has occurred 
since the country was known to Europeans. 
The shocks commenced on the 13th inst., 
about 5 o’clock, P. M., and were felt in a 
radius of about 1,000 miles, from the port of 
Casma, near the northern extremity of Peru, 
down to Cobija, in Bolivia. In different places 
the shocks lasted from two to seven minutes, 
and caused greater ravages than ary similar 
calamity that ever befel this country before ; 
for not only were whole towns shaken down, 
and their destruction completed by fire, but 
the sea, retiring to extraordinary distances, 
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returned on the coast at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, and with a wave full fifty feet high, 
that covered the towns and swept away in its 
reflux everything within its power, leaving 
big ships high and dry. The places where 
the convulsion was felt most severely are 
Arequipa, fifteen leagues inland, and Moque- 
gua, ten leagues distant. The first of these 
cities is close to the voleano called “ Mista,” 
and the second close to the “ Ubinas.” Tacna 
and Ica, distant from the sea six or eight 
leagues, have suffered little in proportion to 
the others. Callao providentially escaped 
destruction by the earthquake, though it suf- 
fered great damage by the inundation and the 
extensive fire, of which I wrote in my last. 

The news from every part of the country is 
heart-rending. Complete ruin has befallen 
the land, from Pisco to Iquique, and we do 
not yet know the full extent of the disaster. It 
was asserted that Cerro Pasco and Haun- 
cavelica, with about 80,000 inhabitants, had 
disappeared, engulfed in the earth, but later 
reports lead to the belief that the extent of 
the calamity, as far as these cities are con- 
cerned, has been greatly exaggerated. 

The news from the different towns along 
the coast and in the interior comes in slowly, 
and is confused and contradictory. I give 
the latest particulars, as they reach me, from 
private correspondence and the newspapers. 

Arequipa, the most beautiful city in Peru, 
was completely overthrown by the earth- 
quake of the 13th. It was solidly built of 


| stone, and contained about 50,000 inhabitants. 


Without exaggeration, I may say that not one 
stone has been left upon another. Not a 
church is left standing, not a house is habita- 
ble. The solidity of the buildings enabled 
them to resist the first shocks, and gave time 
to the inhabitants to escape to the streets and 
squares, but was not sufficient to arrest the 
continued violence of the earthquake. The 
number of persons buried beneath the ruins 
was about 200. 

The earthquake commenced with an undu- 
lating movement, and as the shock culminat- 
ed no onecould keep his feet; the houses rocked 
like ships in the trough of the sea, and came 
crumbling down. The shrieks of the women 
and the crash of falling masonry, the upheav- 
ing of the earth and the clouds of blinding 
dust, made up a sceneof terror that cannot 
be described. 

Nineteen minor shocks took place that 
night, and at latest accounts the earth still 
continued in motion. Nothing had yet been 
done toward disinterring the dead; but I do 
not think any are buried alive, as certain 
death must have been the fate of all those 
who were not able to get into the street. 

The earth has opened in all the plains 
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around the city, and water has appeared in 
various places. 

The neighborhoods of Tiabaya and Saban- 
dia and all the outlets of the beautiful city 
have shared her lot. The Misti, a volcano in 
whose lap the town was built, opened on the 
side toward the north, and threw forth earth 
and ashes; the water which the inhabitants 
used to drink has turned black, and of an 
insupportable taste. 

Iquique.—This city, the most important 
place in Southern Peru, was almost totally 
destroyed. A few minutes after 5 P. M., on 
the 13th inst., the inhabitants were terrified 
by loud subterranean noises, presaging the 
approach of an earthquake. The shock im- 
mediately followed. Every building was 
shaken to its foundation. The population 
rushed into the streets, and those who were 
not buried by the falling walls made their 
escape into the country with all speed. Had 
they remained in the city the entire popula- 
tion must have perished, as immediately on 
the passing of the first shock, the sea retired 
for some distance and then returned with a 
great rush and a roaring sound more terrible 
than the loudest thunder. The wave was of 
dreadful height and force, and it swept irre- 
sistibly over the town, completing the ruin 
begun by the earthquake. Not a mercantile 
establishment has escaped, nor does a vestige 
remain of the most opulent and handsome 
section of the town. The massive buildings 
belonging to the nitrate merchants, mostly 
constructed of stone and lime, have entirely 
disappeared. Buildings constructed of timber 
were swept away at once, leaving nothing to 
mark the place where they stood. 

Arica, through which the greatest part of 
our commerce with the neighboring Republic 
of Bolivia flowed, and which was the most 
picturesque of our ports, after having been 
destroyed by the earthquake, was obliterated 
by the sea. There, as in the other towns on 
the coast, the water haying retired to a great 
distance, fell with irresistible force on the 
ruins of the buildings, and has left a sad and 
silent beach, where but a short time befure 
was activity and life. 

Of fiveships that lay at anchor in the bay 
all but one were destroyed with the entire or 
greater portion of their crew. The single ex- 
ception was the Wateree, a war-steamer of 
the United States, which was carried nearly 
two miles inland, and lost only one man. 

The number killed in Arica is not yet 
known, but is estimated at 200. The loss of 
property is immense. The Custom House 
contained 15,300 packages, valued at $1,800,- 
000. Terror, hunger and desolation reign 
supreme. There is no habitable building left, 
The Custom House, railroad station, Post 
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Office, hospital, churches, the fort of San 
Jose—all are gone. Even the trees have been 
swept away. No one is seen in the streets 
save now and then a person looking for spoils, 
or searching for the remains of lost friends or 
kinsfolk. 

The Port of Chala, about half way between 
Callao and Iquique, suffered great damage, 
the havoc continuing for about forty-five 
minutes. At the moment the steamship San- 
tiago was about to anchor, after a shock 
which was felt very sensibly on board, the sea 
receded, parting the chain of the vessel, and 
of the company’s hulk, at anchor in the road- 
sted, and then returned at a height of about 
fifty feet, covering the rocks about the anchor- 
age and in the harbor and sweeping up into 
the town for the distance of over 1,000 feet. 
The Custom-house, Steamship Agency, Mole, 
and everything within range was swept away 
by three successive seas preceded and followed 
by as many as twelve shocks of earthquake, 
each lasting from three seconds to two minutes 
in duration. 

Although it is not certain, no lives are 
presumed to have been lost. Launches and 
everything afloat or within reach of the sea 
were swept away. . 

The estimated loss at this port is $80,000. 
The port is almost ruined, and the inhabi- 
tants have had to remove to a distance of 
eight leagues. ‘ 

The town of Tambo is entirely washed 
away, and upwards of 500 persons have 
perished. The towns of Tiabaga, Vitor, 
Molliendo and Mejia, and all the villages 
within 150 miles are totally destroyed. In 
the latter place all the materials for the build- 
ing of the Arequipa Railroad, which were 
deposited there, were washed away. Mejil- 
lones is completely destroyed. 

From Tacna accounts are equally gloomy 
and appalling ; upwards of forty buildings are 
destroyed. It is said as many as sixty four 
distinct shocks of earthquake were felt, and 
which continued up to the last date (16th.) 
The earthquake was terrific in its effect, noth- 
ing of the kind being in the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant. The towns of Sama 
and Lecomba are nearly destroyed. The 
earth opened in many places and vomited 
forth hot water. The valley of Lluta is com- 
pletely ruined. J 

At Pisagua three ships were lost. At Mejia 
the sea carried away all the sleepers and rails 
for the Mejia Railway which were on the 
beach. 

Owing to the elevation of the port, the 
damage done to the Islay by the sea was not 
very great, though the earthquake wave rose 
to the height of sixty feet. The Sea Lion, 
English bark, lying there loading wood, suf- 
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fered no damage. The French ship Canton, 
although left high and dry, succeeded in 
floating off with the return sea. The mole 
isnearly destroyed,and several of the launches. 
In the town every stone or cement wall 
iseither demolished entirely or badly shaken. 
Among other freaks of the earthquake an 
entire new quebrada has opened at Guerreros, 
with a running spring at the bottom. 

The Chincha Islauds were visited by shocks 
s0 strong as to throw every one to the ground. 
No one copld remain standing. For a while 
after the subsidence of the earthquake the sea 
remained perfectly quiet, but about 9.30 
o'clock at night commenced retiring, and 
when about seventy yards distant raised itself 
in an immense wave, which rushing forward 
threw itself with irresistible weight against 
the mole. The solid structure was instantly 
torn away. The inhabitants gave themselves 
up for lost, supposing the whole island was 
about to be submerged. The ships were 
dashed about like cockle-shells, and suffered 
great damage from striking against each 
other. The following is a list of the vessels 
injured or destroyed; British ship Resolute, 
gevelty destroyed; British ship Eastern 

mpire, badly damaged; British ship Oce- 
anica, almost a wreck ; British ship Southern 
Ocean, badly damaged ; Prussian bark Leo- 
pold II., a total wreck. Many of the above 
vessels were loaded, and were about to leave ; 
their cargoes have all been badly injured. All 
the launches and small vessels are totally de- 
stroyed, the wharves and the mole are so 
injured that immense sums will have to he 
expended on them before they can be of any 
service. 

It may be many weeks before we obtain full 
and exact accounts of the extent of this terri- 
blecalamity. No words at my command are 
adequate to describe the terror and suffering 
to be witnessed on every side. It is compu- 
ted that 300,000 are homeless, wandering 
through the country, destitute of shelter and 
food. The Government is straining every 
nerve to relieve their distress ; but even the 
most that can be done will go but little way 
toward supplying their wants. The United 
States‘ flagship Powhattan, with Admiral 
Turner on board, has sailed from Callao for 
Arica with supplies, and to render all assist- 
ance possible to the sufferers. The comman- 
der of the French war steamer Lamotte 
Piguet also placed his vessel at the disposal 
of the authorities, and has sailed for Arica. 
The steamer Union has been loaded with 
provisions, &c., and despatched from Callao 
by the Peruvian Government to render assist- 
ance to the destitute along the coast, but, 
owing to some defect in her machinery, she 
was obliged to put back into port. 
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It having been agreed upon by the Benefi- 
cent Society of Lima to collect from the 
ruined towns all orphans under eight years of 
age, and not being able to deduct from its 
own funds the sum of $18,000, which had 
been calculated was the quantity necessary 
for the construction of the building in which 
they should be received, the government has 
come forward and ordered that it should be 
built at once from the funds of the nation. 

The municipal body of this city have 
agreed to raise a loau of $100,000 on a mort- 
gage of their rents, in order to assist the 
helpless of the South. 

President Balta has issued ‘the following - 
proclamation : 

“ To the People of the South: When I was 
prepared to shower all the good that power 
has placed in my hands on you, as on all the 
Republic, a terrible misfortune has struck 
you, and profoundly moved my heart. 

“With the approval of the Congress and 
of all good citizens, I have not occupied, nor 
shall I occupy myself in anything, but to di- 
minish the evils produced by the great calam- 
ity which has befallen you. My first thought 
has been to fly to your assistance, to weep 
with you over your ruins and to bestow upon 
you all the means of consolation of which the 
Government can dispose; but I can serve 
you better here; and authorized by the Con- 
gress to take all necessary measures to assist 
you, I send the Minister of Justice, Dr. D. 
Luciano B. Cisneros, who will adopt all the 
measures necessary to alleviate your misfor- 
tunes, 

“The Divine Providence has thought 
proper to afflict the country with great mis- 
fortunes, at the moment in which my admin- 
istration was commencing; being His work, 
it is also His the inspiration which animates 
me, and the force which sustains me, to give 
to the Republic a proof of my love and my 
devotion to it. 

“The school of misfortune has always been 
useful, and the great calamities with which 
God has afflicted His people have been at all 
times a lesson of humanity. Misfortune is a 
bond stronger than prosperity. 

“So, let us unite then to dry the tears of 
the unfortunate, to succor the orphans, to save 
families, to re-establish your agriculture, to 
give impulse to your industry, and to raise 
from ruin all the Republic, more prosperous 
more united and more happy. 

“ No sacrifice, not even that of his life to 
attain those ends, will omit your fellow-coun- 
trymen and friend. JosE Bata. 

“ Lima, August 21, 1868.” 

To rejoice in the prosperity of another is to 
partake of it. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RELIGION.* 
“ Pure religion and undefiled.”—James i, 27. 
Religion, child of heavenly birth, 
Why leave thy native sphere? 
Why come to dwell on our cold earth? 
What is thy mission here? 


**T have not left my native sphere, 
My home is still above ; 

I come the drooping mind to cheer, 
To fill the heart with love. 


**T come to call the wanderer home, 
In the Father’s house to dwell; 

To chase away desponding gloom, 
To light the convict’s cell. 


**T come the widow’s grief to calm, 
To dry the orphan’s tear, 

To give to parent’s healing balm, 
When by their loved ones’ bier. 


' “T come a guide to blooming youth, 

To hoary age a shield ; 

I come to sow the seeds of truth 
In every human field. 

‘*Receive my mission, child of earth, 
Nor scorn my humble guise ; 

Cherish the plant of matchless worth, 
Aud thus secure a prize.”’ 

Hart's Village. L. W. 
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DON’T LEAVE THE FARM. 
BY CLARA F. BERRY. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you, 
Come near, I would whisper it low— 
You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins: 
When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins. 
You talk of thesmines of Australia ; 
They’:e wealthy in gold, without doubt, 
But, ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you’ll shovel it out. 
The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low; 
Better risk the old farm a while longer, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 


The great busy West has inducements, 
And so has the busiest mart, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys, 
Don’t be in a hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or 80; 
Ah! think of the frauds and deceptions, 

Don't be in a hurry to go! 


The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to day, 
You’re free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 
Better stay on the farm a while longer, 
Though profits come in rather slow, 
Remember you’ve nothing to risk, boys, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
Massachuset!s Ploughman. 





Laziness grows dn people. It begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 
business a man has, the more he is able to 
SnGksdiadediiddiutbbihatiebiistsdnbuntheidentotond 


* Written by the author in her 85th year. 
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accomplish :. for he learns to economize his 
time.— Hale. 












































EARTHQUAKES. 


“There is,” says Humboldt, “ no other out. 
ward manifestation of force known to us—the 
murderous inventions of our own race in- 
cluded—through which, in the brief period of 
a few seconds or minutes, a larger number of 
human beings have been destroyed than by 
earthquakes.” Lightning and storm, war and 
plague, are but weak and inefficient agents of 
destruction in comparison with the earth’s in- 
ternal forces. And as earthquakes surpass 
all other phenomena as agents of sudden de 
struction, so the impression which they pro- 
duce on those who, for the first time, experi- 
ence their effects, is peculiarly and inde- 
scribably awful. Men of reputed courage 
speak of a feeling of “ intolerable dread” pro- 
duced by the shock of an earthquake, “ even 
when unaccompanied by subterranean noises,” 
The impression is not that of simple fear, 
but a feeling of absolute pain. The reason 
seems for a while to have lost the power 
of separating real from imaginary causes 
of terror. The lower animals also are thrown 
into a state of terror and distress. “Swine 


affected by the phenomena of earthquake. 
And he adds that “the very crocodiles of the 
Orinoco, otherwise as dumb as our little 
lizards, leave the shaken bed of the stream 
and run bellowing into the woods.” Hum- 
boldt’s explanation of the peculiar sensations 
of alarm and awe produced by an earthquake 
upon those who for the first time experience 
the effects of the phenomenon, is in all prob- 
ability the correct one. “The impression 
here is not,” he says, “the consequence of 
the recollection of destructive catastrophes 
presented to our imagination by narratives of 
historical events; what seizes us so wonder- 
fully is the disabuse of that innate faith in 
the fixidity of the solid and surest founda- 
tions of the earth. From early childhood we 
are habituated to the contrast between the 
mobile element water, and the immobility of 
the soil on which we stand. All the evi- 
dences of our senses confirm this belief. But 
when suddenly the ground begins to rock be- 
neath us, the feeling of an wabiintn mysteri- 
ous power in nature coming into operation 
and shaking the solid globe, arises in the 
mind. The illusion of the whole of our ear- 
lier life is annihilated in an instant.— Cornhill 
Magazine. 








it always be your servant, never your mas- 
ter. 


and dogs,” = Humboldt, “ are particularly : 
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Never give your tongue its full liberty ; let ’ 
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DANGERS TO FERTILE MINDS. 

Every farmer of experience is well aware 
of the wonderful difference in the final re- 
sults of seed in itself good. In some in- 
stances, through the poverty of the soil, it is 

rilled, but, in other cases, the very fertility 
Peps to produce the same result by the 
luxuriance of the weeds that surround and 
choke it. So also in human life; whatever in 
either constitution or circumstances might 
enable the good seeds of character to yield a 
richer than ordinary harvest, will be sure to 
bring with it corresponding dangers, that 
may, without diligent watchfulness, render 
the soil of the heart fatally unproductive. 
Some minds, like some soils, are naturally 
fertile. The reason quickly masters every 
difficulty, detects every sophistry and grasps 
a distant truth, bringing it near by rapid in- 
duction. The memory is tenacious, and holds 
with but slight effort all the forms of knowl- 
edge once mastered. Other minds attain to 
an equal productiveness by industry and 
cultivation. Though not so distinguished for 
the ease and celerity with which they bring 
forth their ripe fruits, their patient and un- 
varying assiduity gives a permanent value to 
their productions. Both of these classes of 


mind may be termed fertile, and both, while 
exerting vast influence on mankind, are liable 
to special dangers. 

Genius often lacks stability, and excessive 


application frequently enfeebles the will. 
Intellectual brilliancy is often purchased at 
the expense of great moral weakness, and we 
sometimes see a tendency to reaction from 
the loftiest imaginings into the lowest dissi- 
pations. In Europe this tendency is the 
great bane of college life. Sometimes there 
is a fiickleness in the man of genius that pre- 
vents the success, that only unwearing perse- 
verance in one pursuit can ensure; and on the 
other hand we often see every energy, which 
either natural fertility or the interest culture 
can give to the mental soil, so completely 
absorbed in purely intellectual pursuits, and 
80 exhausted by them, as to leave no ele- 
ments for the cultivation of the moral or re- 
ligious nature. This is, perhaps, the most 
common, as well as the most fatal danger of 
the fertile mind. Where the thoughts are 
exclusively strained upon intellectual sub- 
jects, the emotional nature is apt to grow 
rusty from disuse, and an apathy to moral 
and religious topics may ensue without rigid 
watchfulness. A real growth of nature will 
demand an increasing proportion of mental 
stimulus in every subject that is pursued, 
and the man of intellect must, therefore, 
secure more intense and thoughtful religious 
exercises than will suffice for others, if he 
would have his mora] nature keep pace with 
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his mental. Many, however, mistake an in* 
tellectual admiration of religion for the pious 
following of it, and love theology as they do 
Euclid, to please the mind, but not to touch 
the heart. Some are wrought up to lofty en- 
thusiasm by the poetic glowings of the sacred 
bards, and for this believe themselves to be 
truly religious characters, and others rest 
satisfied in what they conceive to be clear 
views of truth, without a practical working 
of them in their lives. 

A consideration of these and other dangers 
to the fertile mind, may make those less dis- 
tinguished, contented with their own advan- 
tages. ‘Those who mourn that their range of 
vision cannot be extended by rising to the 
summit of some mountain, should remember 
that the same height that would enlarge their 
field of vision, would also take away the dis- 
tinctness of their perception. It is those who 
make the best use of the advantages and op- 

ortunities that God has granted them, that 
t fulfil the high purposes of their creation. 
And those who may be favored with unusual 
abilities, should ever bear in mind the great 
responsibilities that accompany them. Every 
faculty possessed should be improved to the 
utmost, not in a one-sided manner, but in its 
proper relations to all others, thus to promote 
and secure a perfectly balanced character. 
Those who have ten talents entrusted to their 
care, must give more labor and industry in 
their occupation, and the richness of the in- 
crease will more than reward all the toil, for 
where “much is given, much shall also be re- 
quired,” 


——~ee 


THE BOWYER BIBLE. 

One of the most curious, and, in many re- 
spects, the most valuable copies of the Bible 
in existence, is known as the Bowyer Bible, 
a sketch of which, and of him from whom it 
derives its name, is thus given in Chambers’s , 
Book of Days: 

“About ninety years ago, a poor youth 
was walking through Newgate-Street, listless- 
ly looking into the shops, and lamenting his 
own poverty. His fancy was taken by a 
portrait in one of the windows, and some- 
thing within him said that he too, perchance, 
might be able to paint portraits, and to earn 
a living thereby. He went home, procured 
paints, brushes, and a bit of broken looking- 
glass, and painted a small portrait of him- 
self. It was a success in his eyes, and > 
parently in the eyes of others. He gradually 
got employment as a miniature painter, and 
numbered among his sitters such great _per- 
sonages as George III. and Queen Charlotte. 
One Sunday, when the poor king was too far 
gone in his mental malady to sit to portrait 
painters, the artist drew on his thumb-nail a 
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portrait of the king, which he afterward 
transferred on the'same scale to ivory. The 
prince regent liked the miniature so well, 
that he at once purchased it at the price 
named by the artist—a hundred guineas, 

“The person here treated of was William 
Bowyer, whose name is now little known or 
thought of as that of a regular artist. Per- 
haps he found that he was really deficient in 
the higher powers of art, and that it would 
be wise for him to turn his attention to other 
fields of labor. Be this as it may, he became 
a printer, and gradually realized a compe- 
tency in that trade. The Stationers’ Com- 
pany to this day have the management of a 
small endowment which he established for 
the benefit of poor working printers. The 
most remarkable work printed by him was 
an edition of Hume’s History of England, so 
em | that only a few copies could be dis- 

ed of. 

“William Bowyer is now chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with one particular copy 
of the Bible. Macklin ventured on the most 
costly edition of the Bible ever issued from 
the press; and Bowyer, possessing one copy 
of this work, devoted the leisure of nearly 
thirty years to illustrating it. He procured 
from every part of Europe engravings, etch- 
ings, and original drawings, relating to bibli- 
cal subjects ; and these, to the number of seven 
thousand, he interleaved with his Bible. 
From Michael Angelo and Raphael to Rey- 
nolds and West, every artist whose Scripture 
subjects had been engraved was brought into 
requisition. Bowyer having only his own 
taste to please, gave a very wide scope to the 
meaning of the words ‘scriptural’ and ‘ bib- 
lical insomuch that he included plates of 
natural history that might possibly illustrate 
the cosmogony of the Bible. The collection 
included the best Scripture atlases. Its most 
original features were two hundred drawings 
by Lautherbourg. Thus he went on, step by 
step, until his Bible expanded to forty-five 
folio volumes, including examples from near- 
ly six hundred different engravers. 

“This extraordinary work seems to have 
occupied Mr. Bowyer from about 1798 to 
1824. The work, with costly binding, and 
an oak cabinet to contain all the forty-five 
volumes, is said to have cost him four thou- 
sand guineas. He insured it in the Albion 
Fire Office for £3000. After his death, a 
lottery was got up for the benefit of his 
daughter, Mrs. Parkes, with this Bible as the 
sole prize. One Mr. Saxon, a Somersetshire 
farmer, won the prize. It is just possible 
that, as in the famous case of the family pic- 
ture of the Vicar of Wakefield, the dimen- 
sions were not found compatible with domes- 


hands several times. In the early part of 
March, 1856, there was a seven days’ sale of 
an extensive library, and among the lots the 
chief was the celebrated Bowyer Bible. The 
bidding began at £400, and the lot was ulti- 
mately knocked down at £550 to Mr. Robert 
Heywood, of Bolton. Ponderous as such 4 
work must be for any private library, it 
would nevertheless be a pity that so unique 
a collection should ever be broken up and 
scattered.” — The Methodist. 


ieee 
ITEMS. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE SovaR Eciipse.—Admiral R. 
H. Manners, President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in England, has received a telegraphic mes- 
sage, stating some of the results of the expedition 
under Major Tennant to photograph the great 
eclipse. He handed the telegram to Professor 
Tyndall, who was then presiding over Section A 
of the British Association, who at once read it to 
the meeting as follows: ‘* August 18—Light clouds, 
but mainly successful with eclipse.’’ This brief 
item of news from India (says a correspondent) 
was received with cheers. Only those who know 
the care and trouble of doing such astronomical 
work as this can appreciate the delight of those 
present who had taken an active part in the prepa- 
rations. A silvered glass reflector, of the largest 
size used in this telescope, must be mounted so 
carefully that if a single human hair were interposed 
between the back of the speculum and its metallic 
bed it would get up sufficient flexure of the mirror 
to distort the image. It was known that the ap- 
paratus received some little damage on its passage 
out, but the telegram removed all fears as to the 
result. Mr. Browning, the maker of the telescope, 
was present in the section when the news came. 

Among the other expeditions observing or photo- 
graping the eclipse in India was one under Mr. 
Pogson, astronomer to the government of Madras. 
According to the last news from him, he intended 
to fix his apparatus either at Masulipatam or at 
Narsipore. He also intended to place an assistant 
at Gunnapoor, and another near Beejapoor, towards 
the Bombay side. The French expedition, under 
Dr. Janssen, was near Masulipatam; and Lien- 
tenant Herschel, with a good supply of spectro- 
scopic instruments, was somewhere in the same 
vicinity. No news as to the results has yet been 
received, except from Major Tennant.—V. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

Ir 1s sTaTED that there are two mountains in 
Europe higher than Mont Blanc. These are El 
brouz “and Kasbek, of the Caucasian chain. The 
first is 18,256 feet high ; the second 16,540. 

—It is reported that, while the American press 
paid the Atlantic Cable Company seventy thousand 
dollars for dispatches during the last year, the presé 


of Great Britain only disbursed seven thousand dol- * 


lars for cable news in the same period. 


In Itaty, public education has not yet been 
firmly established. The office of Minister of Public 
Iustruction exists, and the duties of the position 
fully occupy the time of the incumbent. The 
lyceums have 3362 scholars, the gymnasiums 12,- 
872, and the technical schools, 8268. All the 
scholars in the technical schools learn drawing. 


The cable reports the death of Dr. Schonbein, the 
German chemist, the discoverer of ozone, and the 


tic convenience; for the work has changed | inventor of gun cotton. 
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